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bond. The interference of his brother-in-law, Gen. Stephen Van Rensselaer was next called into action, but with no better success. They were all greatly dissatisfied with this pertinacious selfishness, but the Governor, having received a personal favor from him, fulfilled his promise and nominated Woodworth. It is probable that when the result was found to be inevitable the proposition spoken of by Judge Hammond of appointing two additional Judges, and myself as one of them, was proposed by Mr. Barker, and abandoned on being opposed ° by Judge Spencer and the Governor.1 I have no. idea that either of these gentlemen knew that I had been apprised of these circumstances, or that they would have been much dissatisfied with the fact if they had known it.
The blunder of the administration in regard to the choice of Speaker, was, shortly after, followed by an event that served to strengthen us greatly. A vacancy occurred in the Board of Canal Commissioners, and I was told by a federal member of the House of Assembly, opposed to Mr. Clinton, and who subsequently became a member of the party known as " the high-minded," that if we would bring forward a candidate against Ephriam Hart the Clintonian candidate, who was not acceptable to him. and his friends, there would be found votes enough on the joint-ballot to secure his election. I proposed my friend Henry Seymour, father of the present Governor [Horatio Seymour] to whom he at once agreed. On the joint-ballot, we, to the surprise and deep regret of the Governor and his friends, elected Mr. Seymour by a majority of one vote.2 This gave us a majority in the Canal Board and I am quite confident that we derived more advantage from the patronage and influence attached to it than the Governor obtained from the Council of Appointment, which was embarrassed by the circumstance that it had to minister to the cravings of a party composed of discordant materials.
While things were going on in this way, I one day received, in court, a note from Judge Spencer, written on the Bench, saying that he desired a private interview that evening, and would meet me either at his house, or at mine, or at the residence of his son-in-law. I returned an answer before he left the bench that I would come to his house in the evening.
The state of party-feelings at the time may be inferred from the fact that we were both sensible that it was necessary to make our interview strictly private to prevent its being used by mischevious persons to foment jealousies among our friends. He received me very kindly at the door, introduced me into his library, and turned the key. He soon disclosed his object by expressing a strong desire
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